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Recollections of a Housekeeper. 
CHAP. V. 

Ever at early dawn, and close of day, 
Oh! be Amanda's toil to thine allied— 
Labour shall lead me smiling by thy side, 
So but a emule of thine my toil repay. 

WIELAND. 

My 
connected with 
My “help” was 
pattern of excelling” housekeepers, 
aad my affairs went on like clock- 
work. Our meals “came like spi- 
rits.”” No half-cooked potatoes be- 
trayed a cold and hard heart be- 
neath a soft surface—no half. -picked 
poultry came to the table as if re- 
luctant to resign the feathery insig- 
nia. The amalgamation of sauces 
and gravies was like the intercourse 
of society, where the piquante is 
softened by the modest, and the fee- 
ble animated by the strong. My 
windows were clear as a good con- 
science, my brasses bright as ready 
wit, and hke Narcissus in the 
stream, I half fell in love with my- 
self in the polished mahogany. 

From whence then came the 
cloud to shade this happy picture? 
I was jealous. Not of women, for 
my husband not only professed to 
love me, but treated me with mark- 
ed attention in the society of others; 
and often when I saw married men 
display their gallantry any but 
their wives, I "fe it proud of those 
preferring attentions, which Edward 


next domestic trial was un- 
household cares. 
“the pertectest 


to 


directly, but without display, ten- 
dered me. My Je valousy, and | 
write it with half a blush, was of 
books. 


Edward was beceming an ambi- 
tious Lawyer. His singleness of 
character, and clearness of intellect, 





guined him unexpceted friends, and 
the stro: efforts of his mund 
were directed to eminence m_ his 
profession. Cir dually book by 
book was brought from the ottice. 

Blackstone was window. 
seat, Coke upor Littleton on another, 
and Chitty’s Pleadings lumbered the 
well-dusted mantelpiece. An in- 
stinctive regard and respect for my 
feelings, prevented his passing his 
evenings abroad; but he read and 
read, while I silently pursued my 
sewing, until at last the he “avy whit- 
ish looking volumes were laid on the 
breakfast or tea table, beside the cup 
of coffee, which was often allowed 
to cool before it was tasted. He no 
longer asked me for a song at eve- 
ning; and when I found my voice 
unheard by him, I shut the harpsi- 
chord in disgust. Our sunset walk 
was often forgotten; and when I 
sometimes said, Come, Edward, I 
am ready, he answered, “Yes, dear, 
directly—-just let me finish this para- 
graph.” The paragraph might be 
finished, but I, sitting in silence, felt 
alanguor steal over me; and when 


gest 


on one 





in a half hour he closed his book, 
and said bricfly, “What—are you 
waiting? Let us go,” the walk | 


seeme d heavy, and the twilight sad. 


have perceived that he was trying 
a dangerous, though unintention . 
e x periment with a devoted heart, 

had I opened seriously my fee aa 
he would probably have understood 
them; but I was ashamed, and tried 
to think that J was ur 
he in the performance of his duty. 
I remembered that it was for my 
subsistence he toiled, and lingered 


reasonable aud 


| through even the midnight hour. 


But with a feeling of ur 


able difiidence in the 


conquer- 
expression of 


my thoughts, | grew reserved. My 
step Was slow and careful, or quick 
and agitated, and | sometumes said 
cutting things in the impatience of 
my spirit. He all truth and 
openness, and occasionally looked 
perplexed at my manner. 

“| should think you were unhap. 
py, sued he, after 
he had been studying a horrid look. 
ing pure hment.covered book at the 
breaktaust table, “af | did not 
every thing around you appearing so 
cheertul, and comfortable. There 
never was such o sweet home as 
ours.” 

My eves filled with tears, but I 
hid them and was silent. 

“Clarissa,” said he, “you look 
thin, and now I think of it, I am 
afraid your appetite is not good. 
Those cakes, did you eat some 
this morning?” 

“We had for breakfast,” | 
rephed; betore [| could say 
he irbed in his book. 
sewing, that T mught 
half hour before he 
Just at this penod a lit. 


VWs 


one day to me 


see 


mice 


toast 
hore, 
was alvas 

I took mm 
be with hun the 
went out, 
tlh and whe 
ire. 


, and began his cus- 


whe 
was i th 


bow. lived opposite, 
bmibat of 


visiting us, 


qui nily ca 


7 | tomary prattic. 
Perhaps had I rallied him, he might | 


“Oh, Mr. . ekard,”” eard little 
Jolin, running to hum, “let me se« 
that book.’ 

“What for?” ead my husbaud, 


keeping his fiager o: paragraph. 

“Why, becuuse .” said the rogue, 
“Aunt Clara, (the vame he always 
gave ie) Aunt Clara got angry 
with it, yvestorday.” 

“Angry, my bov, how so!” aad 
he. 

“VW hy, Sir, after vou had done 
“pping vour coffee, with the bg 


e, and tyok volir 


hook by your pls 
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hat and walked out, 
she went to gather the 

wash, and when she came to the 
big white book by your cup, she 
dashed it down on a chair, and said, 

‘{ hate you!’ and looked as if she 
was going to cry.” 

Edward leaned his head a mo- 
ment over the chair on which he 
sat, and mused. I sewed as if life 
hung on my needle. 

“Clarissa,” he said, at length, with 
a sweet earnest voice and look, tak- 
ing my hands in his, “If know now 
what is the matter with you. I 
have been to blame, dearest, in not 
consulting more affectionately, the 
feelings of my own wife. It was 
not enough, it ought not to be 
enough for me, to have given you 
comforts and luxuries; you require 
sympathy. You have been strug- 
gling with the wants of your heart. 
I wish I had understood them be- 
fore. As for this book,” said he 
playfully, “I cannot ‘hate it,’ since 
it has given me such a revelation of 
my duty.” 

From that period, his deportment 
at home had a perpetual view to 
my happiness and improvement. 
He brought books to read to me, 
calculated to imterest, while they 
elevated my literary taste. He re- 
ferred to me for opinions, and by 
sounding the depth and power of 


cups to 


my intellect, found, that under his 
guidance, there were occasions 


when even my advice might avail | 


him. When a case occurred which 
obliged him to study at home, he 
detailed it in simple terms to me, 
told me the course he should pur- 
sue, and its probable results, while, 
satisfied and happy, I would sit by 
his side, like Klopstock’s Meta, 
“looking so still in his sweet face.” 
Understanding his conduct and feel- 
ings, | began to be ambitious for 
him. Step by step he mounted the 
ladder of fame. I saw all eyes gaz- 
ing on him with delight, heard every 
lip echoing applause; and those 
sights and sounds were doubly dear 
to me, for I knew every spring that 
moved his noble heart, and that his 
thoughts were mine, before they 
were the world’s, 


‘These two lines that look so solemn, 
**Were just put here to fill the column."’ 


like a judge, 
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For the Southern Rose Bud. 


OF SUCH POETICAL CREATIONS AS 
ARIEL, TITANIA, THE FAIRIES, 
AC. &C. 

Poets have ever considered it 


their province, and it seems to have 
been their delight, 

‘To people earth and air 

With shapes that are invisible.’’ 

And how uatural is it that it 

should be so. For imagination re- 
vels in creations like those in ques. 
tion; and what is poetry, but the 
embodying ot the imagination! ‘Lhe 
poet builds castles in the air, and 
peoples them with beings adaptedto 
them, aud they all are gilded with a 
light from heaven. In like manner. 
he gives to the beautiful spots upon 


BUD. 


after he has revelled over the histe. 
ry of their inhabitants, 
in this most fancitul and imaginative 
of the Great Master’s writings 
And when we have wandered thro’ 


as deserib 


the ficlds, and seen ii imaginatio 





the earth, their inhabitants, and thus | 


clothes them, to our eye, with a still 
more euchanting grace, for we too 
can imagine every grot to be the 
dwelling-place of the fairies, and 
think we hear in the ripplings of the 
stream that flows 
songs of rejoicing. 
we give to imagination uncontrol- 
led sway, when we walk forth on a 
beautiful summer evening, believe, 
that in the whisperings of the wind 
among the trees, and in the murmur- 
ing of the brook at our feet, we 
hear the voices of the spirits of those 
we have loved, who are hovering 
over us, enjoying the beauties a- 
round us. The thought of their 
presence quells every evil passion, 
soothes every angry emotion, and 
makes us feel more sensibly the 
goodness and kindness of him, who 
created all this beauty, and formed 
our minds capable of such elevat- 
ing thoughts, 

Graat all this to be fiction, to 
exist only in the mind of the poet, 
and those who can feel with the 
poet, shall we, therefore, be depriv- 
ed of so pleasing and innocent a oe 
lusion? He who would rudely tea 
from us conceptions so joyous and 
tender, has no soul for poetry, and 
is cold and senseless as the clod he 
treads upon. 

The “Midsummer Nicht’s Dream” 
is undoubtedly the righest field on 
which the fairies ever played their 
fantastic tricks: and whose heart 


has not been lightened, and to whose 
eye have not the fields and the 
| woods worn a more pleasing aspect, 





beneath it, their | 
We can, too, if 





| their usefulness, 


their sportive tricks, and heard the 
beautiful songs of these fairies of the 
greenwood, shall we endure to hav. 
some heartless proser whisper i 
our ear, that all this is nonsense, 
and im reality hes no existence? 
No! Rather let us live on in such a 
delusion. 

A host of these beings of the po- 
et’s imagination might be described, 


and shown to be persouifications ot 


the most delicate and tender feelings 
of our nature; and on this ground, 
aside from their 
beauty, might be established, but it 
surely cannot be necessary to those 
conversant with the “ Rose Bud,” 
the fairies’ infant palace, to be con- 
vinced of the truth of this remark. 
N H. 








For the Southern Rose Bud. 

Cabinets of Natural History. 
Mrs. Editor, 

Most of the young naturalists, 
who receive a weekly visit from 
your welcome messenger, undoubt- 
edly know, that a C ABINET oF Na. 


TURAL Hisrory, is a collection of 


minerals, plants or animals, so ar- 
ranged upon shelves, or in drawers, 
asto show the rich and beautifnl va- 
riety of our Creator’s works. But 
all of them may not know, perhaps, 
how many such cabinets are alrea- 
dy formed in our country, or how 
easy it would be for each of them 
to aid in collecting others. 

One of the most beautiful cabi- 
nets I have seen, is in the museum 
of the “Literary and Philosophical 
Society” of your own city, which 
is well dese rving of being visited 
and studied by every one, who, by 
any proper means, can find access 
to it. Almost every college in A- 
merica and Europe has a cabinet, 
and professors or lecturers to exhi- 
bit and explain the specimens to 
their pupils. Yale College, I be- 
lieve, has the largest cabinet of mi- 
nerals in the United States, but not 
of plants or animals. This college 
paid one person for the minerals he 
furnished, twenty thousand dollars. 
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their 


These re but a part of 


and beautitul collection, 


Dr. Troost, of Nashville College, 
T see, has collected for that 
instiiution, specimens of mearly all 
the minerals, plants and animals 


found in that State. Of many kinds 
number of 


he has a large Epeci- 
mens, Which he wishes to exchange 
for others. 

Harvard College, 
Massachusetts, and Bowdora Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Maine, have ex. 
tensive cabinets, beautitully arrang- 
e!. for the use of the studeuts and 
their numerous Visitors. 

Many Academies High 
Schools, are also furnished with ca- 
binets, which have been principally 
collected and are yearly increased 
by the pupils. ; 
tlemen and young ladies, who are 
members of academics, receive 
great satisfaction, as well as mstruc- 


and 


tion, in forming and increasing their 
cabinets. 

The numerous Lyceums through. 
out the country have their cabinets, 
which they exchange with each 
other, greatly for the benefit of the 
whole. 

In some parts of the country, the 
Primary Schools, and even the fn- 
faut Schools, have cases of shelves 
and drawers, beautifully ornamented 
with minerals and plants, partly col- 
lected by their pupils. 


The other day I saw a collection 


of leaves, preserved ina book of 


white paper, made for the purpose. 
These leaves, which were collected 
when green, and dried in the book, 
were many different sizes, 
shapes, and colors, asto be exceed- 
ingly beautiful, when fastened upon 
the white paper on which they were 
arranged. This collection or cabi- 
net, or herbarium, or more properly 
perhaps a folium, was the more in- 
teresting to me, because it was col- 
lected by three little misses and 
sisters, the eldest about eight, aud 
the youngest less than four years 
old. The little girls were delighted 
with their cabinet, which contained 
some minerals, a part of which they 
had collected arranged for 
themselves. 

When I saw how much these sis- 
ters were pleased and instructed 


of so 


and 


in Cambridge, 


Both the voung ven- | 


ROSE 


BU 


easy thev found it to Commence and | 


increase it, | fell an carnest wrsh, 
that the pupils ot eve ry s hool m 
the United States, and im the 


would go amd do like Wise. l 


world, 


hope, 


itheretore, that not only the Editor 
t the “Souther Ros Bud,” but 
hat the editors of ll! the weekly, | 

monthly, and quarterly journals in 

our land, will recommend to thei 

| reac rs, to lend their aid in turnish- 


every College, Academy, Ly- 
iceum, School and f: vy. With a 
i'Cubinet of Natural History. 

4 TRAVELLER. 


I ir 
+ 
biiv, 


Cot. STARK. 


In the heat of the action at Bun- 
ker’s Hull. il was fr ported to Col. 


‘lowed him to 
killed. He 


“ ho bre »’t 


isixteen, Who had f 
ithe field, had just b 
to the p 


remarked rson 
| him the informatio: th 

ithe moment to talk of private af. 
fairs, when the enemy was in force 
in front, and ordercd him back to 


his duty. — American Riography. 


if Was not 





A FOUNDLING. 


| <A touching story is told in the N. 
| York Enquirer of an imfent, four 


months old, being left in the hall of 
a house Itt Broome-stre et, in that 
city. Th imates of 


respecta! ] 1’ 
the house immedintely p 


ovided for 





the child, which was sie at th 
‘time, and miserably clad. The 
next day they carried 1 to the of- 
fice of the commission of th 
alms house; id just as the | 

who took the child there was about 


ito hand it over, pn cd a pretty 
blue eye, and with a playful smile, 
iclung to the lady. This to h 
irresistible, aud she frankly express. 
ed the regret she would fee! 
ing with the infant under such cir. 
cumstances. The commissioners, 
‘who saw the action of the infant, 
and felt for the sympathy of the la- 
dy, immediately proposed that the 
child should remain with her, which 
was promptly acceded to and taken 
thome. In the mean time, a memo. 
‘randum was taken by the commis- 
sioners of the circumstances, and 
the name of Lavinia Broome given 


r Was 


by their growing cabinet, and how {to the foundling. 


Stark, that his son, a voung man of 








ut part. | 
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Lipitre a M. Newsette. 


We have for some time hesitated about 
publestung the French Poem, on ateoant 
iengih, but on reading agai, re- 
cently, we hod so much that evmpathizes 
with the opening Spring, the phraseology 
* so splendid, and the thoughts so pare, 
ihat we Dow present uw, as an agreeable 
recreation to the French protic vent, and aa 
improving exercise for the French learner 


of ls 


The admirers of Delille wil! recognire 
here a hindred and a rival spit. We 
have been prommed a translation. 

— 


ME VWET TANCE, 
From Mount Hill, Abbeville, 8. C. @1. 
inewers teConund rum. 
66. It mw a jewel. (Jew-ill.) 
67. One reflects without speaking —the 
other speaks without reflecting. 
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For my Youngest Readers. 





Come, and sit ou my knee, Fred. 
erick, aod grandpapa will tell you a 
true stery. 

One bright summer day, I was in 
a paras ila M ehh g-sirocet, with u 
friend, and we rested beneath a fig 

The broad leaves were fresh 
groen. We looked up at the 
ripe purple figs, acd what do you 
think came Cow. through the bran. 
ches of the i r our heads’ 

“Oh, a bird, father, a bird,” said 


little Fredenck, ec] ip 


tree, 


mud 


eve 


ung his hands, 


Nof not a bird. li was a fieh— 
a trout, Predenck. 
“A fish, grandpapa, a trout come 


thre igh th branches of a tree in 


Mecetiog-street' You must be im 
fun.” 
No, Ttcll vou the truth, My 
i {Ts ulprised enough, 
t ea ficl falling from a fig tree, 
butwer from uoder the tree, and 
saw a bird called a fish-hawk, fly. 
yr. a an eogle after him. The 
hawk | ! dropt the fish just over 
fig tree. “The eagle wanted the 
fish, bro the h lost it. So much 


for quarre! 


PL ERGMEEN. 


We are rodelued to Mr. Thaver, 
for a charm little book called 
the “Ev rer with twe nty of 
ithe prettiest e gravings we hav 
| ween in children’s books. We af. 

vise our Voungest readers to lav by 
|some of their sugar-plum fonr. 


| pences to buv it. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


EPITRE, 
A Mr. Noisette, Agriculteur, Botaniste. 
PAR P. MENARD. 

() toi, qui dans le sein de ta douce retraite, 
Gofitant les vrais plaisirs d’une 4me satisfaite, 
Analises les biens qu’un vulgaire ignorant 
Recoit sans s’élever 4 |’étre bienfaisant, 

Qui de ses dons divers enrichit la nature, 
Source pour les mortels d’une volupté pure; 
Abandonne un instant tes rustiques travaux, 
Pour gofiter les douceurs d’un aimable repos. 
Promenons-nous, ami, sous ces é¢pais ombrages, 
Et jouissons du calme et du bonheur des sages. 
Quel aspect ravissant! quelle variété 

Fixe dans ton séjour mon regard enchanté! 
Que j’aime a contempler les beautés de ta Flore, 
Doux objets, que de pleurs vient de baigner |’aurore! 
Que ta rose me plait! embléme de pudeur, 

De volupté riante, et d’aimable douceur; 

Elle me charme mieux que ces superbes roses, 
Ftalant aux regards leurs richesses écloses: 
Je dis, en respirant son parfum précieux, 

C’est la fleur des amours qui délectait les dieux. 
Ah! comment ai-je pu, sujet 4 Pindolence, 
Négliger si long-tems l’agréable science 

Qui des plantes m’offrait les innocens appas, 

Et les trésors divers qui germaient sous mes pas? 
Passif admirateur de mille fleurs naissantes, 

A peine j’observais leurs corolles brillantes; 
‘Tel on voit sur sa route ui morae voyageur, 
Conatempler froidement un aspect enchanteur. 
Mais le charme est sensible; un nouveau jour m’éveille; 
Ces prés a mes regards offrent une merveille 
D’optiques, que je vois, de astre ami des fleurs, 
Séparer la lumiére en toutes ses couleurs. 

Du régne végétal heureux qui sait les ages, 
Les diverses tribus, les noms et les usages; 

J.a fleur qui, fugitive image du plaisir, 
(Quclques heures se livre aux baisers du zéphir, 
it celle qui long-tems sur sa tige éclatante, 
Déploye avec orgueil sa corolle odorante. 

La terre du printems annonce le retour; 

Pour Flore il'sent deja revaitre son amour. 
Loin des trompeurs attraits d’une joye effréneée, 
Par un charme nouveau son ame est entrainée; 
Et vers les doux objets qu'il voit s’*épanouir, 

La volupté lappelle, et Pinvite a jouir, 

Quand le mou sybarite ignoraut ces délices, 
Soupire de regrét pour ses plaisirs factices, 
Bientdt je Vapercors, qui d'un ceil satisfait, 

De la plante amoureuse pirat le secret, 

Sait de son union paisible et passageére, 

Dans son lit fortuné pénétrer le mystére, 

iit sonder avec art les desscins curieux, 

Que la sage nature a voilés a nos yeux. 

d'un optique instrument le secours favorable 

}, aide a dévelloper le spectacle admirable 

dos moyens combinés d’organes, de grandeur, 

de place, de rapport, de forme, de couleur: 





ROSE BUD. 


Et son ceil éclairé d’une méthode sure, 

Dans son laboratoire observe la nature. 

Cependant, un beau ciel, les feux d’un soleil pur, 
Ces fleurs ot brillent Vor, VGméraude et lazur, 

Les ondulations de ces arbres superbes, 

Et le doux bruissement qui sort du sein des herbes, 


Les zéphirs, les oiseaux, leurs amours, leurs concerts: 


Ces parfums ravissans répandus dans les airs, 
Charme delicieux qui partout se déploye, 

Toat enivre son coeur d’espérance et de joye. 
Tu sus, profoud Linné, sur d’invisibles corps, 
De ton ardent génie exercer les ressorts, 

Et Pamour du savoir surmoutant les obstacles, 
‘Ton art nous découvrit un monde de miracles, 
Un monde rayonnaunt de gloire et de beauté, 
Animé par la joye et par la volupté. 

Aimable observateur, le régne de ta Flore 

Par de nouveaux effets nous étonnait encore: 
Ces plantes dont ta vue admirait les amours, 
Avec précision diviserent tes jours,* 

Dont chaque heureux instant, dans ton riant azile, 
Sous des berceaux de fleurs coulait doux et tranquille; 
Que ne peut opérer cette ardeur de jouir, 
Aliment du génie, et source du plaisir? 

On t’a vu, Tournefort, dun zéle infatigable 
Braver des noirs rochers la cime formidable; 
Rien ne te rebutait; nila fureur des vents, 

Ni les profonds marais, ni les fougueux torrens, 
Et parmi les horreurs des hautes Pyrénées, 
Sans terreur s’écoulaient tes heures fortunées. 
Plus fier que de lauriers ne peut l’étre un héros. 
Une fleur te payait de tes nobles travaux: 

La nature en ton sein langant une étincelle, 
Te créa botaniste, et tu lui fus fidele. 

De ces sages mortels constant imitateur, 
Noisette, dans les champs tu trouves le bonheur. 
L’orient de ses feux a peine se colore, 

Aux champs silencieux tu devances l’aurore; 
Tu parcours les vallons et les vastes foréts, 
Entrainé par de purs et paisibles attraits; 

Sur le bord des ruisseaux chaque plante cherie 
Porte un nouveau plaisir a ton ame ravie, 

Et le soir te revoit, heureux de tes labeurs, 
Grossir dans ton herbier le tribut de tes fleurs. 
Tu le sais, ce n’est point dans une étude aride. 
Que de productions le botaniste avide, 

Peut nourrir a souhait sa curiosité 

D’un systeme, avec art, des savans inventeé. 

La nature pour lui prodigue ses largesses, 

Et de son temple immense étale les richesses. 
I] doit porter au loin ses regards enchantés, 

Sur ses nombreux chefs-d’cuvre, et leurs varietés, 
Franchir avec ardeur les buissons, les ravines, 
Des monumens épars consulter les ruimes, 

Et scrutateur actif, par de hardis efforts, 

De sa Flore orgueilleuse accroitre les trésors. 





* Allusion 4 Vhorloge botanique de Linné. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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